THE LABOR ISSUE 


Student Insurgent, Volume 25, Issue 3 


THERE’S A TIME WHEN THE OPERATION OF THE MACHINE BECOMES SO ODIOUS 
MAKES YOU SO SICK AT HEART THAT YOU CAN’T TAKE PART. 
YOU CAN’T EVEN PASSIVELY TAKE PART. AND YOU’VE GOT TO PUT YOUR BODIES 
UPON THE GEARS AND UPON THE WHEELS UPON THE LEVERS UPON ALL THE 
APPARATUS AND YOU’VE GOT TO MAKE IT STOP. AND YOU’VE GOT TO INDICATE 


TO THE PEOPLE WHO RUN IT TO THE PEOPLE WHO OWN IT THAT UNLESS 
UNLESS YOU’RE FREE THE MACHINE WILL BE PREVENTED FROM WORKING AT ALL 
- MARIO SAVIO - 
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ART BY DAVID PRINK 


Cover art by Eric P. Gulliver. 

Cover quote by Mario Savio, a US political activist, key member in the Berkeley Free Speech Movement, and 
historical icon of the 1960s counterculture movement. The quote is from his speech “Put Your Bodies Upon the 
Gears” delivered at University of California, Berkeley on December 2, 1964. 


_ To! a Eig he v2 a 
I believe to be ay happy i in life we must chase our eee To be the 
people we. want to.be. Happiness comes from within our own souls, 
so we’ hfve,to find ourselves to find true peace. A spiritual awareness 
is also an essential part of happiness, to become one with our higher 
power we become complete. To love you I have to love myself, so I 
have to find what truly makes me be a person I can love so I can share 
these emotions with all the people I want to know the real me. These 
people are the ones I love. To know ones self is the most important 
thing because we always need to be in control of every emotion, and 
knowing ourselves means we can always react in the correct man- 

ner to every situation we face in life. So take time daily to meditate 
and do some soul searching to be emotionally complete. This comes 
from prayer, exercise, and a truthful inventory of our emotions and 
actions. So our search for happiness is honestly a search of ourselves. 
So dreams can come true with you. 


Sincerely, 
Jeffrey Jarrell 
#1499745 / Telford Unit / 3899 St. Hwy. 98 / New Boston, TX 75570 


I look forward to my subscription. I thank all involved with the Stu- 
dent Insurgent for thinking about those of us locked inside the belly 
of the beast. It's Divine Law that we reap what we sow. That being said 
at some point anyone involved with the Student Insurgent will reap a 
harvest of good (if you aren't already.) Again thank you. 


Sincerely 

Derrick Etchison 

#733766 / 2101 FM 369 N / James V. Allred Unit / Iowa Park, TX 
76367 


There appears to be a lot of traction on the issue of long term isola- 
tion and solitary confinement. But how can it be put on a personal 
level that gets peoples’ attention? And as the court like to coin: shocks 
the conscious. 

With anything else, you get what you put in. I don't know if people 
feel as if one is to “get over it? or adapt, or just shut the fuck up and 
not bring it up period. Our so-called rights seem to be important 
only when we are not getting them, kinda like sex. But what about 
common sense? Is that not important as well? To place any individual 
on 23/1 and remove them from society even further does not “cor- 
rect” anything. Unfortunately, there's a lot of emotions and questions 
here. Eventually there has to be a release, as well as an answer - if the 
right questions are presented. “We,” as a prisoner can only “correct” 
certain things if society allows us to. Truly a two-way street. For all 
those who are actively involved currently and contrib- 
ute on any level already, 
right on! Thank you, 
somebody appreciates 
it and it does make a 
difference. 


"Respeétfally 
Patrick Madsen 
#1015450 / Ely State Prison / PO Box 1989 / Ely, Nevada 89301 


Greetings: Sisters and Brothers; 


Soldiers and freedom-fighters! And those in bondage, by a city, state, 
or government regime. [“America, the land of the free.”] Is there any 
joke that you've heard, funnier than that? Hal! 

I still laugh, out loud, whenever I hear an American citizen or the 
very government of this country make that statement. There is noth- 
ing free about a government who enslaves its own people through 
subterfuge in a covert nature. Imprisoned in the very country we 
fight for freedom in; we're imprisoned in, our homes, schools, jobs, 
and the very laws set out to protect, work against us. 

There is no protection from the protectors. 

Monitoring our cell phones, spying on us in our cars and on the 
streets, with cameras everywhere you turn. 


12-7-12, Friday, 3:30AM 


Time 
Time, is so valuable, yet we let it drift away, put so much on tomor- 
row, what we could’ve done today. 


Time after time, we stall, we delay, we think we have forever to run 
and play. 

Seconds and minutes, not important, no way! 

Only the hours that make up our day. 

Middle-age will come and bring along the gray. 

And God is right around the corner, or so we hope and pray. 

We'll look to our past and think of our fate, and the things we should 
have done, but now it’s too late. 


Allow me a mild criticism among friends: your cover has images of 
Martin Luther King Jr., Eugene Debs, John Brown, Thomas Jefferson, 
and George Washington. Where are the women? Subliminal misogy- 
ny perhaps? Your future cover images must correct this injustice. 


James W. Hall 
#1040615 / PO Box 10 /Anamosa, Iowa 52205 
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50, YOU WANT TO BE AN INSURGENT? 


We are a publication at the University of 
Oregon. We produce magazines, newsletters, a blog, and other forms of news and 
educational propaganda. 


We operate on a consensus-based democratic model in which all participants get 
to have a say. 


If you are an artist, writer, designer, or just want to see what we’re about, visit us 
at the Survival Center (new location in MacArthur Court), call us, e-mail us, or 
contact us however you please. 


If you are incarcerated, your submissions of writng, poetry, and art, are welcome! 
We love to hear from you. If you are seeking a penpal, please let us know if we 
can print your address in our publication. We don’t want to assume. 


Finally, the Student Insurgent is provided free of charge for University of Oregon 
students and faculty, and all incarcerated people. 


Otherwise, submissions are $15/year. Sharing is caring. 


Stunent insurgent 
EMU 7 One, ane of Oregon 
ugene 0 H S1403-1228 


studeninsurgent gmail.com 


JOHNSON HALL OCCUPATION ENDS ° 


By Emily Golden-Fields 
Reprinted from the Student Insurgent, April 2000 


The occupation, the protest, the sit-in at Johnson Hall, or 
whatever you want to call it, the week long action on the 
steps of Johnson Hall, generated a lot of criticism, dia- 
logue, and feeling of accomplishment. Every day, thou- 
sands of students walked by John Hall, and either stopped 
or kept on walking by. About twenty tents staked out 
theh lawn in front of Johnson Hall claimed the University 
as their own. 


Perhaps the greatest achievement in the Johnson Hall 
protest was the incredible success in galvanizing and mo- 
bilizing students in the cause for change. Students, who 
had never before been involved, were moved to action by 
the cause. There is no doubt that a huge amount of stu- 
dents in seeing direct action in an exciting forum, wanted 
to participate. 


The protest was very well organized, with speakers and 
music and rallies and discussion to fill most of the day. 
Another success of the action last week was the context of 
the action in9 terms of not only the Workers Rights Con- 
sortium (WRC), but of the broader, real issues of campus 
democracy. It was the first vision I saw in my time at 

U of O where there was an organized action against the 
unbalanced and hierarchical structure of the University. 
Although some have claimed that it was too much to 
include demands such as shared governance, I think that 
this is the root of all of our campus problems. It comes 
down to who has control of the University. It is obviously 
not students, of the WRC (which students passed by more 
than 75%) would have been implemented. 


In assessing the gains of the occupation, one could look at 
each of the demands and evaluate the success of the pro- 
test according to whether each demand was won. In fact, 
only one of the four demands won. The one concession 
granted was that the University signed onto the WRC and 
not the Fair Labor Association, but the University is only 
signing on to the WRC for one year, not five. Everything 
else was dismissed. I think that Frohnmayer would have 
signed the WRC anyways, and in the end, he came out 
looking pretty good. Encouraging student activism and 
eventually conceding nothing, he came out ahead. 

What we, as the activist community, need to evaluate, 
however, is how this was a launch pad for a strong, re- 


newed activism on the university campus. The question 
remains, in the aftermath of the turbulent week of rebel- 
lion and protest, what effect did this have on University 
activism as a whole? I think that as far as activism goes, 
this occupation had two contrasting affects. While it 
opened up the often times closed doors of activism to 
fresh energy, it also reiterated the stereotypical exclusively 
white college activism. 


What was the galvanizing affect of this type of protest? It 
is impossible not to look at this protest through the lens 
of inclusivity. What was the culture of the event, and how 
did this represent the student body? 


Strolling by Johnson Hall, one could not help but relate 
this action to a Dead Show; tents staked on the grounds, 
people dancing to music, and eating vegan chili. When 
dusk approached, and the sun went away, drum rhyt- 
thms emanated from Johnson Hall, and digereedoos filled 
the air. What significance does this have, you ask? Both 
drums and tens are unifying and powerful, what was the 
culture around this? It was a white, middle-class, hippie, 
if you will, protest. 


The problem, when a protest is geared toward one specific 
cultural group, is that many students do not feel comfort- 
able, or invited. Digereedoos and drum circles are mono 
cultural. (editor's note: as well as culturally appropriative, 
erasing the cultural significance of such instruments). 
Students from other ethnic and cultural backgrounds are 
automatically discounted and dismissed because it is not 
their culture. 


Indeed, this was one of the main flaws of the protest. I 
walked by the protest daily, and stopped for hours at a 
time. I saw maybe half a dozen students of color the en- 
tire time. What does this say about the future of student 
activism? It says that we need to broaden our techniques 
and broaden the culture of protests of this sort. We need 
to build coalitions between the ethnic student unions and 
political direct action student groups. It will only make 
us stronger, and perhaps next time, we will win it all. 
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A SEX WORK 


JOURNAL 
Sy aye 


#1: When I come out, I have to come out in different 
ways to different people...To colleagues, coworkers, 
semi professional connections... I have a history in 
prostitution. Because they will have sympathy for me, 
and view me as more of a victim, or a confused young 
person, more so than if I described myself as a cur- 
rent worker or porn actress.To lovers, friends, family 
members... I’m a porn actress. I did it more in the 
past, but I still perform on occasion. Because it seems 
more respectable a choice, because it is glamorized on 
some level, because I can be a classy porn star but not 
a classy whore, somehow it is better, it is kind of sexy 
and dirty, it is fun.To those in my kink world, to the 
radical sex positives, to the kink friendly sex advo- 
cates... 1am a fetish model, because it is impressive, 
because it is daring, because it is pushing boundaries, 
because it is quirky, because it makes me seem radical 
and tough at the same time.To my closest friends and 
lovers, to the ones I hold dearest and nearest... I tell 
the whole me, the complexity of my experiences, the 
varied feelings I have, the realities of these choices, the 
multitude of jobs I have had and roles I have played, 
the variances of my pursuits- and I can be truly honest, 
truly a whole person. 


#2: The worst part about whorephobia for me right at 
this moment is the fact that I’m not allowed to have a 
complex relationship with sex work, or have a lot of 
different complicated feelings around it. If I defend 
my participation in sex work and play the part of the 
empowered whore, I deny the convoluted reality that 
experiences make. If I identify as another victim of the 
patriarchy, I disempower myself, I betray my part- 
ners in sex work, I lose a part of who I am, I lose all 
my sense of agency and fulfillment and the ability to 
rejoice in so many of these experiences. 


#3: a) lam an activist for gender equality. 

I sit on the ground deep in the forest. Dirt and twigs 
line my skin- tangle into my hair. Ropes are tied 
around my legs, tight binding my arms, and pulling my 
head down between my knees as the noose is drawn 
deep into my skin, leaving little dotted red burn marks. 
I whimper and cry. An older man’s chubby hand grips 


the rope. He calls me a slut. He tells me to 
beg for my life. The camera pans close to my 


face. Hundred dollar bills are pressed into my with- 

hand an hour later. out 
hurt- 

b) Iam a sex positive feminist. ing me 


in real life. 
Hurting too much at 
least. I lower my knees 
quickly, to look as if I 
have dropped down. The 
chair kicked out from 
under me. I hold my 
breath just 


I lie on the itchy orange carpet. Ropes con- 
strict my limbs into a tight hogtie. As the man 
grabs my face with his rough fingers, only to 
push it down into the floor again, drool leaks 
out of the side of my mouth. A knife pushes 
gently along my skin, leaving trails of fake 
blood that drip down my pale skin. The 
knife stabs me repeatedly- it is a trick, the 
knife pushes into itself, leaving me un- 
harmed. The camera cuts and thick gobs 
of fake flesh and blood are poured onto 
my body before the camera turns on 
again to watch me pretend to die. 


long enough to make my 
face turn red. I gag and 
cough and spit. I let my eyes 
roll back in my head. I finally 
let my body go limp. I push 
my knees side to side to give 

( the appearance of swinging 
iamand forth from my neck. 


c) I have spent much of my adult life 
educating people about fluid and expres- 
sive sexualities, enthusiastic consent, and 
healthy intimate relationships. 

Collared and gagged, I stand in the cold cement 
garage (dungeon). I whimper from deep in my 
throat. The only sounds that escape are gurgles. 
The man puts a vibrator against my pussy, tell- 
ing me once I cum I will be killed. I wiggle and cry, 
trying to get away. After a while, I pretend to cum, 
gyrating my body violently. He slashes a blade against 
my throat. The camera can't see that the blade didn’t 
even touch my skin. The camera cuts. They pour fake 
blood all down my neck and chest. I tilt my head back, 
doing as I am told, and they pour the fake blood in my 
mouth, so I can spit it up once the camera starts roll- 
ing again. It tastes sweet and sugary, like dangerous 
candy. 


e) Iam a queer, poly, 
femme woman. 

Me and the the other girl 

are being strangled to death 
together. We go limp after much 
gurgling and coughing and strug- 
gling. He plays with our limp 
limbs. He arranges us in sensual 
positions: holding each other, 
stroking each other, tenderly 
touching each other- but all in 
death. After wards, when the 
camera goes off, me and the oth- 
er girl smile and exchange little 
bits of wisdom and tricks about 

™ the trade. Which producers are 

im creepy. Which producers pay the 
most. What weird things we've 
done or would be willing to do for 
= money. There is a strange bond 
that is maintained, even after just 


d) I rage and cry and scream and protest and 
fight against sexual violence. I am a rape 
survivor. I am a dating violence survivor. So 
are all of my girl friends. So are most of the 
women I know. 

I stand ona chair. A noose around my 
neck. I am ready to pretend to be execut- 
ed. The camera man signals: “drop!”. 

We have carefully measured the rope knowing each other for an hour 
before hand. Tested it out once or #4 | m or two, as another damsel in dis- 
twice, making sure the rope pulls | tress, playing a role to take those 
just tight enough to look fatal, 


These strange juxtapositions. And how do I make a 
this compromise? How do I rationalize it? How do I 
come to terms with it? I lead such a double life. Do I 
want to it to combine? Do I want it to be associated? Do 
I want my life to blend into one cause? 


This little essay gives no answers. It gives no absolutes 
or understandings. ‘These things are totally separable 
into two parts in my life. And yet they aren't. 

First: one cannot understand these comparisons outside 
of the institutionalized systems of misogyny, violence 
and capitalism. Under the current system, there are 
always sexist, humiliating things that I will do in ex- 
change for those hundred dollar bills. There are always 
the misogynistic, bullshit statements I will ignore and 
smile to in exchange for money I can buy pretty clothes 
and yummy food and good drugs with. Would I still 
do the things I do outside of a capitalist system? I don't 
know. 


Second: being molested, being coerced, being dominat- 
ed, they are totally inseparable to my understandings of 
sexuality and intimacy. When I masturbate, I imagine 
such dynamics of inequality as have been expressed 

in the scenes I am paid to perform. One did not come 
before the other. I enjoy pretending to be dominated, 
raped and murdered. What kind of a feminist am I? Am 
Ia betrayer to the cause? Am | a colluder to the patriar- 
chy? I don't know. 


I do know: my private sexual urges and enjoyment of 
the sex work I do cannot be separated from the cul- 
ture I have been indoctrinated into. A world where the 
whims of submissive princesses and masculine, rescu- 
ing princes structured my understanding of sex and re- 
lationships. A world where the whims of men and their 
uncontrollable, rabid sexuality are taught as a gospel 
truth. As much as I intellectually reject this, as much 

I know and fight for the truth- these notions on the 
meaning of eroticism are deeply ingrained in my body. 
I can only conclude this: I fight my feminist causes so I 
can no longer feel shame for the twisted depths of my 
desires. I fight for full respect, full consent, full en- 
thusiastic understanding of sexuality- so I can be that 
submissive slut I have the incessant desire to be- and be 
as respected as any other feminist. That my desires, my 
sexual needs will not be seen as any different than any 
other activist for gender equality. 


#4: This is something I've been thinking about a lot g 


hand outs of hundred dollar bills. 


ee 


9 today. I’ve been thinking a lot about the judgement I 


feel, or perceive directed towards me from other women, 
especially other feminists. In the social justice circle, you 
hear a lot of, “I'm not into to any weird stuff’, “I don't like 
to judge, but it is a little extreme’,well I’m into porn, but 
thats taking it too far. I'm not out as a sex worker to most 
folks. So when I hear this kind of rhetoric, I cringe a little 
instead, because I can only very subtly defend myself, and 
I can never be totally honest about how I really feel. Even 
feminists who accept the fact that some kinds of sex work 
are “okay” could never understand my motivations to 
participate in some of the porn I have done. 


I’m primarily a fetish model- and my speciality is death 
fetish. It is some of the most misogynistic, disturbing 
porn you will see. I am tied up, tortured, raped, and then 
murdered. And then the product is sold to men to jack off 
too. How can I be a feminist and participate in this? How 
can I respect myself? Am I a colluder in the patriarchy? 
Am [a little cog in the wheel of complacency that allows 
it to keep spinning? 


I don't know. But I do know what I like. And I like pre- 
tending. I like being a damsel in distress. I enjoy the 
feeling of being helpless and degraded. During my shoots 
I feel on top of the world- I feel the fake blood dripping 
down my face, I feel the sting of the flogger on my back, 

I get my hair pulled and the breath choked out of me. My 
eyes roll into the back of my head. My tongue hangs out. I 
cough and gurgle. 


“Break time!” The camera man shouts. He can tell I’m 
getting tired. I take 30 seconds to relax my body and 
breathe. My “assailant” smiles at me, “How ya doin? You 
ready?” I smile and nod. His face turns into a grimace as 
he begins to choke me again. 


Am [a bad feminist? Am I a bad person? How can | 
reconcile my desires from my beliefs? And here is where 


geaalacsest aihimafestyof come into play: I do really like 


it. And I have also been conditioned to like it by my patri- 
archal society. Yes, these two things can be true at once. 

I inhabit a space of embodied female submission. Some 
twisted, oppressed part of me loves to be called a slut, a 
bitch, a worthless fuck toy- I want to be thrown to the 
floor, molested, kicked, and stabbed repeatedly. I embody 
these images. I feel the shame, the pain, the terror. I like 
it. And I have been told to like it my entire life. 


What is resistance, what is collusion? Can I be doing 
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both? Why must we make a line between “good whores” 
and “bad whores’? Where do we close the gate and call 
these sex workers “empowered feminists” and call others 
“tools” of the patriarchy? 


I have been raped and abused, both inside and outside 
the industry. I know what I like, I know what I want, I 
know what I’m comfortable with- and I am comfortable 
with the work I do. It feels good, it feels right- I make 
money and I like my coworkers. It doesn’t feel wrong. So 
why am I unable to be “out” to feminists? Why am I the 


freak? Why am I the bad girl? I am supposed to be able to. 


relate when a woman says she is shy, inexperienced, not 
that into sex, or not into anything too “crazy”. But I feel 
like I need to keep my mouth shut and cannot be honest 
about what I really like and how I really feel- in order to 
keep everyone else feeling safe. 


Dialectics. Two things can be true at once. I like being 


tortured and murdered. Being tortured and murdered for | 


the pleasure of men is fucked up and misogynistic. 
I really do like it. And I have been conditioned to like it 
by our patriarchal society. 


In the end, does it really matter? The feelings are still just 
as real. And the consequences are stil just as 
strong- I feel as alone and alienated as ever, 


both inside and \ 
outside feminism. ‘ 
Is this how it has to be? 


S LABO 
by Grace Ogren 


The landscape evolved over billions of years, carved, torn, scarred and finally con- 
trolled tamed and consumed, by the dominating ideology of land ownership. The landscape 
became labor when for millennia it has been livelihood. We have become so far imprisoned 
in this web of monetary numbers that they are blind to the web of life sustaining the whole 
system. While we can be quick to blame the workers driving this machine of consumption we 
must be careful as these people are exploited just as the landscape is. 

In my hometown of Astoria Oregon exploitation has run its course from the time it.was 
first colonized. The so called “first settlement west of the Rockies” meaning the first to-lose its 
oldest trees and its fish to the dammed river in the United States, the Columbia River. To this 
day the rugged coastal rainforests have fallen victim to profit margins anda population who 
is convinced that all worth is in the dollar sign, and that if there is money there will be liveli- 
hood. 


32 2 5 ~* 
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A landscape reaping ancient cedars and Sitka spruce, huckleberries, and salal, and a 
river so full of salmon legend has it you could run across their backs clear to Washington. 
Now it’s become a quilt work of box stores, sprawls, clear-cuts.and industrial forests. Any day 
you can sit by the mighty Columbia and watch ships of logs go out, and ships of cheap stuff 
come in. 

The people are the agents of chopping the trees, destroying the water and driving the 
demand. However the loggers cannot be blamed any more than those buying the cheap fur- 
niture. They do not log because they don’t like trees, because they don’t care about the fish. 
They do it for a lack of options. They do it because they would rather wake up in the middle 
of the ocean than flip burgers. They’d rather be out in the woods than stuck behind a desk. 
They'd rather feed their family than live in poverty. Some of the most nature-loving people 
I’ve met have worked some of the most destructive positions, they just have been taught by 
traditions that this is the relationship they out to have with the environment. So many young 
men follow this pattern of destruction (as there are nearly no women working in the timber 
and fishing industries but that’s a whole other story.) Hands gone rugged and bodies sore 
from falling trees, addicted to the drugs they took to stay up all night on the boats. Why do we 
keep this cycle going? 

My hope for my people of the coast is to rise up and realize that they have power to 
protect the sacred landscape around them. This is where we, the next generation come in. In 
June of 2013 the Oregon board of forestry designated 40,686 acres of state forest land as high 
value conservation areas, due to community action and largely young people. There is much 
work to still be done, but we can rejoice in the signs of change coming to foster more. May 
people find hope in every young sapling, whenever they see blackberries growing on dis- 
turbed roadsides, and everytime they see a great blue heron fly from the sewage ditches in it’s 
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ORGANIZING 


JE NE SAIS PAS D’AUTRE BOMBE, QU’UN LIVRE / | KNOW OF NO OTHER BOMB BUT THE BOOK” -STEPHANE MALLARME 


Pilgrimages (Peregrinajes): Theorizing Coalition against 
Multiple Oppressions by Maria Lugones 


About the Author: “Maria Lugones is associate profes- 
sor of Latin American and Caribbean studies at Bingham 
University, SUNY. Born in Argentina, but living for a 
number of years in the United States, she sees herself as 
neither quite a U.S. citizen, nor quite an Argentine. An 
activist against the oppression of Latino/a people by the 
dominant U.S. culture, she is also an academic participat- 
ing in the privileges of that culture. A lesbian, she experi- 
ences homophobia both in Anglo and Latino worlds. A 
woman, she moves uneasily in the world of patriarchy.” 


This is the woman who brings us the product of both her 
theoretical reflection and grass-roots activism: a collec- 
tion of essays that are at once emotional and intellectual, 
bold and methodologically careful, radical and reason- 
able. Navigating the world from a place of oppression on 
multiple fronts herself, but also inhabiting a privileged 
place at the center, she uses her experiences of both poles 
to theorize ontologies, epistemologies, and ultimately 
ethics. She has fashioned the ability to account 
for multiple oppressions and the unique 
knowledges that their perspectives engender, 
and imagines a re-visualizing of the world 
that will allow even the seemingly insig- 
nificant resistances and transgressions to 
speak and carry political weight. A bril- 
liant thinker, a brilliant book, I would 
recommend it to anyone! 

-Reviewer'’s name 


Manifest Manners: Narratives of 
Postindian Survivance by Gerald Vizenor 


Dense, possibly even enigmatic, this book is for those 
who have time on their hands and at least limited knowl- 
edge of the history of philosophy and the U.S. position 
toward Native Americans. But It is well worth the read! 
This guy is just straight-up genius. He talks about the 
philosophical implications of living in the socially de- 
termined position that Indians do in this country, pity, 
pride, romanticizing, cultural appropriating, and all, and 


he does so lyrically, poignantly, boldly, insightfully, beau- 
tifully... He even includes an introduction explaining how 
he wants to use his key terms, very handy. I don't want to 
give it all away, but here's a delicious teaser: he calls his 
project trickster hermeneutics. Crazy stuff! It involves 
interpretation of the self-other relation via traditional 
trickster stories, which is so perfect because the point of 
the stories is that they are always prevalent in this really 
awesome move where... Ok, I’m rambling, but I promise 
you don't want to miss it. But I might suggest you be sure 
to have google.com access when you sit down to it, it’s 
gonna be a bumpy ride. to it, it’s gonna be a bumpy ride. 
-Reviewer’s name 


The Act of Killing directed by Josh Oppenheimer 


Iam a self-admitted “doc junkie,” and can 
usually handle what any director dishes out, but Josh 
Oppenheimer’s The Act of Killing stopped me in my 
tracks. I had to force all of my friends to watch it because 
it was so chilling, complex, and impossible to process 
alone. So grab some brave friends, skip the 
opcorn (you wont have an appetite), and 
watch this documentary. It will shock, 
horrify, and challenge you. I promise. 
eres what made the film so impactful: 


NE: The subject matter. The Act of 
illing deals with the bloody mass 
urders of “Communists” and ethnic 
Chinese in Indonesia during the 
1960s. It opens with a Voltaire quote: 
“All murderers are punished, unless 
they ill in large numbers, and to the 
sound of trumpets.” After a failed coup, the 
Indonesian government basically hired 
a bunch of gangsters to brutally kill those suspected of 
being Communist sympathizers, individuals who are to 
this day treated as heroes. 


TWO: The perspective. I have seen plenty of horrifying 
films about genocides and brutal political violence, 
particularly of the anti-Communist Cold War genre, 
but they were all from the perspective of the victims. 


What makes Oppenheimer’s film so bone chilling is 

that he relives the murders not through victims’ eyes, 

but through the killers. Oppenheimer filmed the death 
squad leaders, who as I said are still considered heroes 
for ridding the country of Communism, re-enacting the 
murders they committed. The audience spends the next 
two horrifying hours in the company of laughing, joking 
mass-murderers, revisiting their bloody past in a way that 
is both surreal and excruciatingly casual. 


THREE: Questions of filmmaking ethics. After the film 
came out, many documentarians questioned the ethics 
of making a film from the perpetrators’ perspective. 
Needless to say, this film will make you feel incredibly 
uncomfortable, precisely because of the perspective and 
the blurring of fact and fiction. Yet something powerful 
happens while the killers are re-enacting their crimes, 
particularly a scene in which they recreate an attack 
on a village, wherein homes were burned and families 
butchered. Role reversals, where the killers played 
their victims, added to the impact. Their actions were 
becoming real, but only when made unreal. 
The movie ends with sounds of the principle gangster 
in the film, Anwar Congo, retching violently as his body 
seems literally possessed by the demons of his past. 
A powerful ending to a generally disconcerting, yet 
brilliantly constructed film. In the news: Oppenheimer’s 
film just won best documentary at the 2014 BAFTA 
awards, and has spurred renewed dialogue between the 
Indonesian media and public about the genocide and 
the moral catastrophe that it represented. Notably, in his 
acceptance speech Oppenheimer also highlighted the 
British and US role in the crimes, stating that they have a 
collective responsibility in participating in and ignoring 
the crimes. 

-Emily Myers 


The Square directed by Jehane Noujaim 


With the flood of information on the Egyptian revolu- 
tion from countless sources circulating throughout the 
media in the past year, The Square is a true peak inside 
the revolution. Filmed on the frontlines of the revolution 
in Egypt, you have a true glimpse into what people went 
through both beautiful and horrific. The film allows you 
to temporarily feel the passion in finally taking a stand 
that the people experienced. A vivid journey of the songs, 
art, spoken word and expression from the human experi- 
ence. You as a viewer are brought into a crowd uniting 
for the common causes of peace and rights of the people. 
The film is disturbing as it is inspiring, with a personal 


look at police and military brutality. The square is not to 
be missed by any dreamer, any freedom fighter. Through 
the struggles and triumphs in the square we are reminded 
to unite and of the power we have. Power to the people in 
Egypt! 

-Grace Ogren 


Little Brother by Cory Doctorow 


While Little Brother is many times written off as YA-lit, 
and it rightfully belongs to that genre is, I think it de- 
serves some recognition in its homage to the giants of the 
dystopia genre. Beginning with a tip of the hat to Orwell’s 
1984, W 1nstOn, otherwise known as Marcus Yallow, is 
our 17-year-old likeable, geeky narrator whose small 
rebellions against a starkly modern police state in San 
Francisco are both amusing and admirable. ‘That is, until 
they inadvertently put him in the position of wanted man 
when the greatest act of terrorism since 9/11 occurs while 
he is cutting school. 


The plot of this book is excellent, and I appreciated the 
techy description or explanations that were peppered 
throughout the narrative. This was especially helpful and 
interesting for me, as one of those people who can barely 
operate my own laptop. (I'll admit, I did get lost a few 
times in these descriptions, but it didn’t stop me from 
enjoying the plot or enjoy seeing Marcus use some neat 
hi-tech trick to outsmart the enemy.) 


However, the writing itself is not a compelling enough 
reason to read this book. While many iconic writers of 
dystopias have been master manipulators of the language 
in their books, I do not believe that Cory Doctorow is 
among them. There were some rather annoying pop cul- 
ture references that I was hoping had died after 7th grade 
(like use of the word “h4wt; which will never make sense 
to me) and the writing is not as intellectually compelling 
as I hope for when I sit down to read about dystopias, but 
I can also appreciate that Doctorow’s audience and his 
narrator are high schoolers. This does not forgive poor 
writing or contrived sounding depictions of the struggle, 
brotha, but it does help put some of the pop culture refer- 
ences into perspective. 


Overall, I did enjoy this book and I think it is a good way 
to engage kids of all ages (range 14 to 99) with concepts 
like personal liberty, egalitarianism, and social activism. 
And it’s just plain fun. I give Little Brother a 3.5 out of 5 
Orwells. 

-Brynn Powell 14 
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fe GEOBAL COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Emily N Myers 


The likes of Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher told the world “there is no alternative” to economic liberalism--that 
free markets, reduced barriers to trade, and capitalist globalization are the best and only way for modern societies to 
develop. This ideology was strengthened through the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in the early ‘90s 
and now with the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP), a 12-nation free trade pact being negotiated right now. Thatcher 
famously stated that “there can be no liberty unless there is economic liberty,’ 


But does the “economic liberty” these politicians preached really make people more free? If our definition of liberty is 
to sacrifice humanity at the feet of sociopathic corporate machines, removing all tools for self-defense and exclaiming, 
“You are free to compete!” then yes, these policies have been a roaring success. Corporations are more free. GDPs might 
look nicer--but people? Even if free trade promises to create jobs, the “race to the bottom” means that companies (and 
jobs) leave the US, move to places where they can pay workers the lowest wages possible and exploit them without 
repercussions, only to take those jobs elsewhere as soon as there are people desperate enough to break their bodies for 
even less. When framed like this, the free market labor system doesn’t sound much like freedom. It sounds more like 
modern-day slavery. 


All over the world those most vulnerable to the cruelty of the system lost their jobs, found they couldn't compete in a 
market flooded with cheaper foreign goods, left their families to migrate in search of work, turned to the drug trade and 
informal economy to make ends meet, and the list goes on. But out of these dismal ashes something new began to grow. 


People weren't content to be passive victims of an unfair system. Workers were tired of being reduced to cheap, exploitable 


labor. They took their jobs back. 


Ten years ago, journalist Naomi Klein and her husband Avi Lewis went to Argentina to document a new economic 
movement independent of the whims of foreign capital. The workers of factories shut down during a massive economic 
crisis took back the abandoned buildings, locking themselves in and running the factories themselves. No boss, no 
hierarchical structure, but a worker-owned, democratic, collectivized structure--a cooperative. Their motto? Occupy. 
Resist. Reduce. 


Economic policies are global, but so is the resistance. Weavers formed the first documented cooperative society in 1769. 
Throughout history radical thinkers have argued for a new social and political order putting people before profit and 
cooperation over competition. Cooperatives themselves are nothing new--think Soviet Russia and Cuba--but the new 
model emerging is fundamentally different. The new cooperative movement is not being imposed from on high by the 
state or bureaucrats, rather, it’s growing from below. 


According to the International Cooperatives Association (ICA) more than a billion people are now involved and 
benefiting from cooperative ventures. Cooperatives are also providing over 100 million jobs--20 percent more than 
multinational corporations. The UN declared 2012 The Year of the Cooperative, emphasizing the unique benefits of 
cooperatives to give people a renewed sense of control, build social capital and thus a vital sense of community identity. 
With the goal of benefiting members rather than making private shareholders rich, cooperatives are more democratic, 
they empower people, they build community, and they strengthen local economies. 


The occupy movement struck a powerful chords globally, underlining the notion that social ills are indeed rooted in 
profound and growing inequality. The US, where free market ideology reigns supreme, is doing a great job catching 
up with the most unequal nations of the world--the incomes of the 1 percent grew 58 percent between the 93 and 
2010, while the rest rose 6.4 percent. Yet politicians are still reciting the same old mantra: “The market will sort this 
out. Economic growth and technology will save us.” 


As economic crisis drives people to think creatively to solve their problems and improve their lives, worker-ownership 
is proving to the Reagans and Thatchers of the world that there is indeed an alternative to corporate capitalism and 
state-led socialism. In the midst of a decaying system, civil society is taking back the word democracy and applying it 
at the local level, going beyond the reform vs. revolution dichotomy and finding ways to benefit local communities and 
respect the environment. 


Now in this era of global interconnectedness, it is clearer and clearer that no movement in any one place is happening 
in isolation. Beautiful patterns of resistance are bursting from the landscapes of countries all over the world, and the 
emergence of the internet and strong independent and citizen media efforts are bringing those struggles into the open 
and allowing them to interact with each other. There are many initiatives across the globe striving to connect these 
movements and strengthen them without homogenizing what they should “look like” The wonderful thing about 
cooperatives is their lack of rigid, hierarchical structure, making them flexible and adaptable to different local needs 
and cultural contexts. 


Yet despite this diversity of structure and focus, in dialogue with one another the cooperative movement will gain a 
sense of its own strength and its potential to build a viable alternative to a capitalist model imposed upon us, which 
has stripped people of their humanity and empowerment as workers for far too long. It’s time for workers to stop the 
machine. It’s time to redefine the value of humanity and labor. It’s time to build something new. 


“You are never strong enough that you don’t need help.” 
--Cesar Chavez 


LVDEMocRACY 
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Invisible: Migrant 
Workers in the US 


By Brynn Powell 
Art by Indigo Cowheard 


The Pacific Northwest has long been an Eden for Ameri- 
can agriculture. Come spring, farmers’ markets across 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho will be filled with stalls 
brimming with fresh, organic, local produce, meats, and 
other products of modern agriculture. The food-farming 
culture in the Eugene area alone says quite a lot about 
how much consumers value their veggies. Consider the 
community gardens, truck farms, personal pots of heir- 
loom tomatoes — we are fortunate to have access to such a 
diverse and mutually benefitting local food culture. 


The Willamette Valley, bordered by the Cascades to the 
east and being home to the majority of Oregonians is, 
according to the Oregon Department of Agriculture, the 
most agriculturally productive area in the state. This is 
no coincidence as the area was first home to the native 
Clackamas, Molalla, and Kalapuya tribes, among oth- 

ers who successfully used the land to raise crops and 
livestock long before Lewis and Clark, the Oregon Trail, 
smallpox, or Monsanto (“The History of Oregon Agricul- 
ture: The Oregon Story”). Fast forward to the present day, 
and one can see how the lucrative face of Oregon agri- 
culture has shaped the lives of her residents. However, 
Oregon agriculture has also shaped the lives of many who 
migrated to these agricultural jobs, those who have been 
left in the shadows of Oregon's and America’s agricultural 
histories. 


Migrant labor has been a strong presence in Oregon since 
WWII; when the demand for agricultural products rose, 
the number of agricultural laborers fell. Many farmers 
and laborers moved to the cities, looking for better jobs, 
while others enlisted in the military, leaving the fields 
shorthanded. Despite different initiatives to get all walks 
of American life to help provide products in the grow- 
ing agricultural demand, there were simply not enough 
hands. Enter the Bracero program, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Band-Aid on the farmers’ dilemma. In 1942 the 
Bracero program began recruiting men from Mexico to 
work agricultural jobs. By 1947, around 15,000 Braceros 
(“laborers”) were working in Oregon in fields, orchards, 
and ranches. Even while many farmers, Oregonian and 


otherwise, praised the Braceros, the conditions the Bra- 
ceros faced were less than ideal (“Oregon Responds to 
World War II: Farm Labor Programs Work to Bring In 
the Crops”). 


Fast forward once again to today and little has changed 
about the living and working conditions of migrant 
workers, the majority of whom are Latino. Despite the 
efforts of different advocacy groups, Federal Acts, and 
activists such as César Chavez and Dolores Huerta, the 
working and living conditions of migrant workers have 
only marginally improved since the Braceros. Battling 
discrimination and poor working and living conditions, 
migrant workers, many who are undocumented, are still 
an integral part of the agricultural landscape of the Wil- 
lamette Valley and the US. While migrant workers may 
be in the political minority, they are still working in the 
US in overwhelming numbers, and from many countries, 
mostly in South and Central America. Because of their 
undocumented status, many migrant workers fear to 
notify about “Inadequate conditions or report employer's 
violation of labor, health or safety laws to state authori- 
ties” (Gonzalez Jr.). 


From the constant exposure to pesticides to the limited 
access to education, the migrant labor/labor camp life- 
style is neither sustainable nor healthy. However, fixing or 
attempting to fix the problems faced by migrant work- 
ers is easier said than done. Shutting down labor camps, 
mass deportation, or any other of these broad “fixes” 
merely turns a blind eye on the need for jobs and po- 
tentially jeopardizes the safety and wellbeing of migrant 
workers. 


Tackling the question of how to address the relationship 
between agricultural demand and the dilemmas faced by 
migrant workers is equivalent to trying to solve the issue 
of poverty in Lane County. Like poverty, there are larger 
issues at play — a lack of infrastructure to provide support 
to the maltreated group, a rampant, willfully ignorant 
consumer culture, and normalized discrimination. These 
different aspects of how Oregon and America get their 
apples and oranges are so entrenched within our culture 
that they seem to be overlooked because of their mag- 
nitude. Under each systemic issue is a web of additional 
problems: child labor, issues of immigration and undocu- 
mented workers, the power of seed and chemical corpo- 
rations, the inaccessibility of education to migrant work- 
ers and their children. The list could go in indefinitely. 
However, some of the most important things that we as 


consumers can do are educating ourselves, taking interest 
in the issues, and spreading the word about migrant labor 
and agriculture. 


Learn about programs and acts that would improve the 
lives of people affected by the food system (read: that’s 
everyone). Know where your food comes from (sup- 
port local farms and farmers’ markets!). Stay up to date 
on your local news. Most recently, Darigold, the Pacific 
Northwest’s producer of milk and dairy products, has 
come under fire for chronic abuse of its workers at suppli- 
er dairies. On March 2nd, a delegation of workers visited 
the Darigold Portland plant to discuss the abuses, fol- 
lowing the delegation and protest at the Darigold Seattle 
Headquarters (United Farm Workers). 


For more information: 


United Farm Workers of America: http://ufw. 


org/ 
Their “Take Action” page lists all kinds of ways 


you can become involved with the issues, in- 
cluding sending emails to corporations, sign- 
ing petitions, connecting interested consumers 
with specific issues, and showing virtual soli- 


darity. 


Farm to Family Coalition: http://www.farm- 
2family.org/ 


“Promoting food safety and workplace justice / Uf 


seasonal farmworkers (or children of such 
workers) who are 16 years of age or older and 
not currently enrolled in school. In doing so, 
HEP provides support that will permit students 
to obtain the equivalent of a high school diplo- 
ma and, subsequently, to gain employment or 
begin postsecondary education or training.” 


across the supply chain.” Provides informa- //// | 


tion on current events and workshops. 


The Oregon Story (part of Oregon Public y/ 
Broadcasting): http://www.opb.org/pro- Fi | 


rams/oregonstory/ag_workers/work- /(A\' 
ers_sub.html 
A history of migrant work in Oregon, 
the issues surrounding migrant work, 
and a very comprehensive resource list. 


NE 
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High School Equivalency Program: https:// 
education.uoregon.edu/rou/high-school- 


equivalency-program 
From their website: “The High School Equiva- 


lency Program (HEP) helps migratory and 


words by Sam Rush 
art by Kyra Gunther 


so i got these hands right and the ground woke me up smelling 
got em a while ago moist hearty one day so i looked down 
stuck arms to the backs of them and back and tits and thighs to see my budding wrist now 

then they all got to swelling 


didn’t know why so i asked the television my branch arms and trunk feet tool handles 
told me it was dead rot and all of me growing 

showed me i was sticks soaked in the ocean 

swelling up slime muck in the cellulose not swelling 

must be something wrong so i dried them out not dead rot 


set my sticks in the sun only on baked rocks no more sea see? 
i got me all nice and brittle and fine 

almost got me all the way to dust i’m just that good at drying 
couldn’t get the damn oceans out of my ears though 

always thought they were tricksters 

swirl bit tops of conch shell icebergs showing by my temples 
probably open up to sea caves in my skull 

always knew these ears led to something bigger on the other- 
side 

so i hung my head out to dry 

cause if it swelled more i might be at risk for drowning 

gotta strangle starve out the waves 


so i got these hands right 

got the way that earth dirt and work 

make bodies into growing things 

and no one ever gets to tell me now to dry 
these tree trunks out into dessicate 


no one ever gets to call sticks of my branches 
or tell me its not the right thing to grow 


then but one day i got an echo call on my dry rock 

carried my sea stick hands and ass : : 
to the back lots of dirt breath a= 
and a man who lived in trees ‘) 
called me further onto moss and mustard ground 
showed me what to dig for 

showed me how to mattock swing for days 

break rocks and bend water with them 

sleep hard and wake sore 

how to buck logs and sweat oceans and rain 

and what to plant and what was alive and dead 

and how to roll a cigarette 

and how to use hands for fence posts and opening gates 


i thought the ocean sweat would do me well 
to dry out the shells in my ears but i ‘ 


slept so sound that i forgot to watch my sea stick twigs 4 
make sure they stayed fine dried 
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Information from — 
foodchainworkers.org. Art and 
presentation by Anna Chelsky. 


RADICAL CLASSIFIEDS 


STUDENT GROUPS 
Student Insurgent 
Meetings Mondays at 8 in the 
new Mac Court office. Badas- 
ses only. 
studentinsurgent@gmail.com 


Survival Center 
Meetings: Monday @ 7 in the 
Survival Center 


S.W.A.T.: Sexual Wellness 
Advocacy Team 
swat@uoregon.edu or apply at 
swat.uoregon.edu 


Students for a sensible drug 
policy 
Tired of watching your back 
every time you have a toke? 
Meetings every Thursday in 
the Survival center at 7pm! 


Students for Choice 
s4choice@uoregon.edu 


Women’s Center 
womenctr@uoregon.edu 
open 9-5 Monday through 
Friday! 


Native American Student 
Union 
Meetings on Mondays at 5:30 
in the Many Nations Long- 
hourse 
asuonasu@gladstone.uoregon. 
edu 


Climate Justice League 
Meetings every Tuesday @ 
6:00pm in Anstett 195 
climatejusticeleague@gmail. 
com 


Black Student Union 
Meetings Every Wednesday 
6pm-7pm at the Mills Interna- 
tional Center 
located in the 
EMU! 


SLAP! Student Labor Action 
Project 
uoslap@gmail.com 


Food not Bombs 
Food at the Lorax on Fridays 
at noon! 


The Student Cooperative As- 
sociation 
Come to dinner anytime at the 
Campbell club and the Lorax. 
Meet some rad folks. 


VOLUNTEER 
OPPURTUNITIES 


Huerto de la Familia 
Garden work parties in the 
spring, summer and fall! 

To find out how to get in- 
volved, visit huertodelafamilia. 
org/volunteer 


Farm to School 
Interested in volunteering? 
Contact Molly Bullock @ 541- 
344-4329 


School Garden Project of 
Lane County 
Serving 36 schools locally. 
Contact info@schoolgarden- 
project to learn about how to 
get involved! 


Cascadia Forest Defenders 
Meetings on Mondays at 
5:30 in the Eugene Grower’s 
market. 


The Grove 
Ask about work parties and 
garden plots for students. 
uoediblecampus@gmail.com 


Urban Farm 
Work parties at the urban farm 


every Saturday at 10:30! All 
are welcome! 


MISSED CONNECTIONS 


Hey kid at that party, I told 
you I liked your bad religion 
shirt then we talked some 
trash on the blatant corpo- 
rate brainwashing of the 
soundtrack. I wanted to be 
your friend. 


PRISONER RESOURCES 


Send an SASE to receive 
magazines from a list of 200 
options. 

Alice S. Grant PO box 28812 
Greenfield WI 53228-0812 


The Innocence Project 
Legal help for innocent, 
DNA evidence cases only 
response in 2-3 weeks! 
100 5" Ave. 3" floor, NY 
10011 


Books sold by mail! 
100 page catalogue available. 
Edward R. Hamilton PO box 
15, Falls Village, CT 06031- 
0015 


Blick Art Supplies 
Free 400 page catalogue! 
PO box 1769, Galesburg IL 
61402-1769 


Nasco Arts and Crafts 
Free Catologue for mail 
orders! 

PO box 901, Fort Atkinson, 
WI 53538 


Pen Pal Connection 
Provides penpal services, 
books and gifts, write to 


SASE for more info! 
PO box 1352, Elgin, SC 29045 


Prison Art Inc. 
Sells prisoner arts and crafts 
online for you! 
PO box: 69586, Seattle WA 
98168-9586 


Access Catalogue Co. 
Catalogue of products for pris- 
oners, electronics, MP3 play- 
ers, Shoes, headphones etc. 
10880 Linn Page Place, St. 
Louis, MO 63132 


EVENTS 


OUT/LOUD 
6 PM May 17th @ Wow Hall, 
$8/$6 students/$3 youth 
On Saturday, May 17, OUT/ 
LOUD, the Pacific Northwest’s 
largest queer and trans* wom- 
en’s music festival will be held 
at WOW Hall. OUT/LOUD 
has featured many national and 
local artists over the last 14 
years to support musicians and 
multi-genre artists within the 
queer and trans* women’s com- 
munity. The ASUO Women’s 
Center is thrilled to host a wide 
variety of artists for this year’s 
concert. The evening will 
include electro performance 
artist Nicky Click, comedians 
Sapna Kumar and Belinda Car- 
roll from Chicago and Portland, 
Whitney Mongé, an acclaimed 
folk singer known for her 
performances in the Pike Street 
Market of Seattle, spoken-word 
poet Claudia Alick, and Julia 
Serano, lauded trans* writer, 
feminist, activist, and per- 
former. 


SAFE RIDE 346-rme ext. 2 


Women of Color Speaker 
Series 
The ASUO Women’s Center is 
pleased to announce the con- 
tinuation of the Lyllye B. Parker 
Women of Color Speaker Series 
with Leah Lakshmi Piepzna- 
Samarasinha. Piepzna-Samar- 
asinha is a self-identified queer 
disabled Sri Lankan writer, 
performer, and visionary. Her 
work includes, but is not limited 
to, documenting the stories of 
queer and trans* people of color, 
abuse survivors, and people of 
mixed-race. On Thursday, April 
24, Piepzna-Samarasinha will 
be a keynote speaker at the Take 
Back the Night rally in the EMU 
amphitheater at 6 p.m. The fol- 
lowing day, April 25, she will 
be a featured speaker for the 
Women of Color Speaker Series 
at the Global Scholars Hall at 
7:00 p.m. and on Saturday, April 
26, she will be a panelist and 
workshop presenter at the Global 
Scholars Hall Great Room for 
the Multicultural Center Free- 
dom School. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 


PIZZA 


Pizza Research Institute 
325 Blair Blvd. 
541-343-1307 
The official Eugene pizza rec- 
comendation of the Student 
Insurgent. Vegetarian and vegan 
options available. Live jazz on 
Fridays. PRI Injoy! 


(F PEOPLE ARE 
POOR, IT’S BECAUSE 
THEY’RE LAZY. 


RALLY/MARCH/SPEAK OUT 
TO END SEXUAL VIOLENCE 


DEMONSTRACION/MARCHA/TESTIMONIOs 


THURSDAY, 
APRIL 24 2014 
6 PM 

m 86: U OF 0 EMU 
| AMPHITHEATER 


SPEAK OUT - 


Fe. LCC DOWNTOWN 


TITAN COURT 
8:15 PM 


PARA ELIMINAR LA VIOLENCIA SEXUAL 


JUEVES, 


"24 DE ABRIL 


ANFITEATRO DELA | 
UNIVERISDAD DE 


DE 2014 
6 PM 


OREGON 


TESTIMONIOS - 


LCC DOWNTOWN 
TITAN COURT 


8:15 PM 


o» This event is wheelchair accessible and ASLSpanishi Su eh interpretation will be provided. For more information 

please contact the ASUOWomen's Gentenat 541-346-40 

Durante el evento se proporciona interpretaci 1on en esl y en la lengua de signos sultans ademas es 
409: 


Are U NORML? Want To Be? 
Willamette Valley NORML 


(National Organization for the Reform of Marijuana Laws) 
Public Meetings - 4th Sat each Month 
2:00pm - Location TBA, Eugene 


Contact: 


1863 Pioneer Pkwy E #624 - Springfield, Oregon 97477 
(541) 517-0957 - www.willamettevalleynorml.org 


Our new Location 
1s: EMU South (Ma- 
cAuthur Court) 


x 


Please stop by! 


check out our. WE ? RE MOVING ° 


Crad)ical library. 


We’d like to take a moment 
to honor the old Survival 

Center. A shout-out to all 
the groups it’s served in 

the past. Past Insurgents, 

activists, and freedom fight- 

ers, we salute you. May our 
move serve the generations 
to come in whatever they 

need to “survive.” 


In Solidarity, 
Student Insurgent 
co-editors: 

Emily Myers, Anna Chelsky, 
Grace Ogren and 
Brynn Powell. 
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